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SECOND GOVERNOR'S CONFERENCE 
ON CHILDKEN AND YOUTH 








More than 750 community leaders - both youth and adult - 
were in attendance at the Second Governor's Conference on Children 
and Youth April 19-21 at the University Memorial Union in Madison. 
















The Conference marked the culmination of two years' fact- 
finding on how Wisconsin's children are faring in their homes and 
communities. Armed with evidence of what needs to be done, local- 
ly, to improve and equalize opportunities for young people, the 
delegates devoted their entire attention to ways of getting this 
accomplished. 



























Under the tri-partite sponsorship of the Wisconsin Committee 
on Children and Youth, the Governor's Commission on Human Rights i 
and the Wisconsin Youth Activities Group, the Conference featured 
more than 20 workshops on techniques of community action. 


Special human rights problems in the state were considered in 
panel sessions Thursday afternoon. Youth delegates spent all day 
Thursday getting under way in Youth Participation Workshops of 
their own planning. 


Members of the Free Library Comnission staff and the small 
group of librarians from the state who were in attendance and par- 
ticipated in the various workshops Thursday through Saturday were 
impressed anew with the need for emphasis on public library as- 
sistance to these groups. Again we were face to face with the re- j 
grettable fact that libraries are often unable or unaware of the 
part they might take in such programs. The Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission was listed among the 20 or more state agencies called 
to the attention of library delegates. Whenever the opportunity 
permitted the delegates were urged to use library service in their 
home communities. 


Parts of the conference are included in this Bulletin to give 
librarians and trustees an over-all picture of its significance. 
Implications for librarians will be evident to those who pride 
themselves on an all-around community program. 


ee 
TUR EVERYONE - EVERY CHANCE | 
Highlight of the Conference was_ the address by Lester B. 

rb 


Granger, New York Executive Secretary of the National an League 
speaking at the banquet meeting on Thursday evening. 





An abstract of Mr. Granger's remarks will give you the high 
points in his address. 





It is both ironic and encouraging that here in the state of 
Wisconsin, in the Capitol of the State, under the direction of a 
Commission appointed by the Governor, and with the personal par- 
ticipation of the Governor himself, so large and representative a 
group of Wisconsin citizens have devoted the greater part of a day 
to discussion of the nature of human rights and ways in which 
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these rights may be protected. It is ironic because the protec- 
tion of human rights was theoretically the objective of our pio- 
neer ancestors when they established the beginnings of colonial 
life on American shores nearly 350 years ago. And this meeting is 
a vivid illustration of the fact that those theoretical ains are 
still far from being achieved. 


On the other hand, the meeting is encouraging because only 
the most blindly dogmatic would hold that the enunciation of a 
theory is an automatic guarantee of its actual practice. With our 
knowledge of the human individual and the social group which is so- 
much more profound than that possessed by our pioneer ancestors, 
we can see that their i hopes never had a chance of being ex- 
pressed in actual social conditions, not then nor 100 years, nor 
200 years hence, though we are today arriving at the stage where 
we can look ahead and envision our attainment of their goal. This 
meeting is a mark of our determination to speed that progress. 


And this stage of progress has been reached none too soon in 
this country. A half-century ago Americans as a whole were rather 
complacent about our national progress toward our democratic goals. 
We felt that America was the greatest country in the world. We 
overlooked both the virtues and strengths of other nations and the 
weaknesses and faults within our own national life. When we were 
insistently reminded of these latter, we were still complacent and 
still felt that we had plenty of time to take care of any remain- 
ing and inconsiderable weaknesses within American society. We 
Placed our, reliancé upon “education” and "time." 


We still felt that way thirty years ago, and some of us as 
recently as twenty years ago. Few of us did as recently as ten 
years ago, for by then we were headed with awesome speed straight 
into the jaws of war. We suddenly realized that time had run out 
on us and that education of the kind that we had referred to could 
never do the job in time. 


We began to understand that human rights and human need are 
one and the same thing. They both expressed the right and the 
need of the human individual to be free, to work out his own free- 
dom with the best use possible of the best talents with which his 
creator has endowed him so as to make the best possible contribu- 
tion of wnich he is capable to the society of which he is a part. 
We had learned by 1941 and have becume increasingly convinced 
since then that the strength of a social system lies in the extent 
to which its members are cunvinced that these human rights are 
attainable, are respected, and are protected with all of the power 
that their society can organize. For that kind of society, we 
have discovered, men will work and endure and make sacrifices un- 
ceasingly. For any other purpose their effort is apt to be of 
doubtful quality and transient nature. 


ee @ . e 7 . e* *@ 


Man will fight for the things that he wants. He will fight 
and die, if necessary, for the things that he needs. But man will 
fight and sacrifice and endure past the point of death only for 
the taings in which he truly and devoutly believes. The American 
nation is in for a period of testing such as our people have never 
before experienced. We have already been called upon to endure un- 
precedented financial sacrifices. The bitter news from Korea reg- 
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ularly brings us word of fresh additions to the list of those 
killed, wounded or missing. We already know that during this year 
and the years to comeour supply of available comforts and luxu- 
ries will be steadily diminished in order that our supply of mili- 
tary necessities will be expanded. What we have not yet fully 
realized is the terrific psychological pressure which we shall be 
called upon to endure. Today we dread the possibility of World 
War III. Tomorrow we shall either be in World War {III or shall 
be experiencing the additional psychological pressure of a fear 
prolonged. We are entering into what has been called a period of 
prolonged crisis, a period in which the will to do which has been 
the genius of American people can crack up and be destroyed unless 
it is bolstered by a sense of the worthwhileness of it all. 


° ee e . e . . . . 


The atom bomb is not the worst disaster that can befall an 
American cormunity. kven worse would be a psychological crack-up 
that would blast away our confidence in the American way of life, 
in the real meaning and possibility of attainment of democracy. 
For a city blasted by a bomb can be rebuilt by devoted minds and 
hands. A people, however, who have lost their confidence in their 
destiny, who have had their ideals destroyed -- tnat people cannot 
be rebuilt. They are worse than dead. 


. e . « + . + 6 ° 


There are those who grow impatient with all of this talk 
abou human rights. A common comment is "We have no problem in 
our community because we have no minority groups. All of our peo- 
ple are just neighbors." Such a comment, of course, is based upon 
a total failure to understand what is meant by human rights or 
what is meant by democracy, or minority groups. In _ one sense 
there is no such thing as a minority group, for we're all common 
citizens of the great American command te In another sense we are 
all, each of us, members of minority groups. A member of the 
Negro minority today will be a member tomorrow of the native for- 
eign-born. A member of a foreign-born minority may be today a 
member of the white majority. And a member of the white majority 
may at a moment's notice find himself a member of the Catholic or 
Jewish minority. The businessman ruefully feels himself to bea 
member of a "disadvantaged minority" when certain legislation is 
passed. The working man whose numbers compose four-fifths of the 
adult national population frequently considers himself a member of 
a disadvantaged minority when legislation is passed restricting 
his right to bargain collectively. 


There is no security for any of us except in the security of 
all of us. The device which sets Christian against Jew, Polish- 
American against Negro, or conservatives against liberals can be 
adapted in skillful hands to set member against member within the 
same trade union or within the same church, or citizen against 
citizen for the purpose of a corrupt political machine. 
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The great value of conferences and conventions such as this 
does not lie in any tremendous new thought that is expressed. But 
it rather lies in the number and the quality of representation in 
attendance. It lies in the opportunity given to many people of 
diiferent backgrounds and experiences to get to know each other, 
to share each with the other his point of view, and to come away 
with an enriched and broadened knowledge of the nature of the 
state community and the identity of interests held by all citizens 
commonly. This is education - and education at its finest. It is 
education of free men by free men for the purpose of protecting 
their common freedom. 


One disturbing aspect of the current controversy between so- 
called liberals and so-called conservatives on the subject of hu- 
man rights is a_ tendency for both sides to draw their lines so 
tightly as to exclude from their definition of decent people those 
who disagree with them on a question of methodology. We are too 
prone these days to accept a moral commitment where no question of 
morality is involved. We hang labels on our causes and on those 
of our opponents, labels which accurately define neither our own 
purposes nor those of the other side. We become so intent on 
licking the other fellow that we lose sight of the cause in which 
we are engaged and which could conceivably be defeated should the 
battle be over-prolonged. 





BACKIOTS FRON WORKSHOP ON 
MIGRANT LABOR WELFAi# - APRIL 19, 1951 





(Editor's Note: These excerpts were selected from the report 
because of their implications for public libraries. Similar situ- 
ations may exist in your community. What part has the library 
played?) 


Miss Jane Livingston, Director of Door-Kewaunee County Li- 
brary, told of Door County's experiment in 1950. 


The Door County Council of Church Women began to work with 
migrants in the short 3-week season in 1950. aie | will do more 
this year, working with the Home Mission Council ast year there 
were 0000 Texas-Nexicans, 800 Jamaicans, 500 Indians, and many na- 
tive whites, who came to Door County just for the 3-week season, 
One teacher travelled with the migrants from Rochelle, I11. Day 
schools were held in three large camps, and children from other 
camps were transported to the schools. County and city school 
superintendents supplied books. The library had story hours, and 
supplied picture books to hurdle the language barrier. 


Larger camps have their own recreation directors with pro- 
grams planned fur every night. Churches held programs at smaller 
camps, With group singing and devotions. They also held rummage 
sales, with articles selling for 1 to 5 cents. The county nurse 
gave shots, and TB x-rays were taken of many migrants. turgeon 
Bay opened a smiall house on the square for a community center for 
the young people to use Friday and Saturday evenings. 
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Meetings are now being held to plan the 1951 season. The 
central part of the county has agreed--at a meeting of civic lead- 
ers, ministers, and growers--that education of children is the mi- 
grants' main need. The northern part of the county feels night 
classes in English are the main need. It also favors family 
nights in the smaller camps, with films, under church sponsorship. 


It does not work to transport people from one camp to another 
for programs because the strange groups do not mix easily. 
¢ 


A youth center in Sturgeon Bay is being considered: some 
place is needed where migrants who come to town can gather. 


Planners figure $1000 is needed for the 1951 season. They 
expect to get a third from the home mission council and two-thirds 
from local communities. Raising some of it by a talent show com- 
posed of the best acts from local-camp talent shows, by the mi- 
grants themselves, is being considered. 


There is no community opposition, that Miss Livingston knows 
of, to this program. On the contrary, two years ago one "bad"(?) 
grower was ganged up on by the Chamber of Commerce and other grow- 
ers and persuaded to go out of business. 


+e & % 


Mrs. Cornelia Hull, Secretary of the Waupun Community Council 
on Human Relations, reported on the Waupun project. 


(Introduction--how problem was discovered by league...) In 
1949 the Community Council on Human Relations was formed, its mem- 
bers appointed by the mayor. The city recreation department gave 
the use of one park, and volunteers brought migrant children there 
to.play. The workers feel they had some contact with 500 migrants 
but close contact with only 200. These were Texas-Mexicans work- 
ing in sugar beets, some potatoes and onions, some canneries. 
(Jamaicans, Puerto Ricans, and Mexicans also work around Waupun 
but they are single men, and their interests are better protected 
because they come under contracts between the government of United 
States and their country. ) 


In 1950 the Community Council had one case worker. They had 
the use of two rural schools but finally used only one. They had 
the use of a school bus. Text books were supplied by the publish- 
ers. Two teachers were paid by the Governor's Commission. Teach- 
ers' board and room were provided by Waupun citizens, and this in 
itself was an educational experience for the hosts. Both teachers 
were Spanish-speaking but this would not be necessary again. Chil- 
dren attended school in the mornings and had recreation with Wau- 
pun children in the afternoons. 


Migrants are in the Waupun area 6 to 7 months, arriving in 
April or May and leaving as late as November. The migrants feel 
educational opportunities are tieir greatest need. They have 
limited means for recreation, and would like a place in cities 
where they can go as family groups. They are fond of dancing. 
They are friendly and do not want to be a group apart. 

(See p. 114) 
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April 19, 1951, Memorial Union 
Robert George, Chairman 





Bert Johnson of the State Department of Public Instruction 
led off the discussion by explaining how his department acts as 
the cohesive agency to pull federal, state and local agencies to- 
gether to provide a good education for the Indian child in Wiscon- 
sin. He emphasized that the Indian child is treated as any other 
child in Wisconsin. An Indian child, by the way, for definition 
purposes, is one with 25% Indian blood who resides on a federal 
reservation. This equal treatment is of course official policy, 
but Mr. Johnson did point out that prejudice does exist against 
Indian children, this stemming in considerable measure from the 
financial burden imposed on local school districts. In _ these 
cases, and Mr. Johnson cited various examples from the Menominee, 
Stockbridge and Lac Du Flambeau reservations, Indian children liv- 
ing on non-taxable land required education from the regular county 
school districts. The Department of Public Instruction has inves- 
tigated this problem and has in large measure solved it through a 
granting of federal funds, state administered, to these local dis- 
tricts. 


Michael Wolf, asked to comment on Mr. Johnson's talk, was the 
next speaker. Although he insisted he was not prepared for a com- 
mentary, the views that he did express were in direct relation to 
what had gone before. "Through education lies the freedom of our 
people," he said, and then proceeded to tell of his own history-- 
he had learned the hard way. As a child of six years, he was taken 
away from his parents and sent to an Indian boarding school. 
There the treatment he received was inhuman and hardly believable. 
And yet obviously it was true, for Mr. Wolf was a sincere man who 
had the misfortune to live in a much earlier era when the federal 
handling of Indian affairs was admittedly haphazard and result- 
antly poor. Interestingly enough, it was at Hampton Institute 
that Mr. Wolf received his later education and an introduction in- 
to the fuller life. Mr. Wolf made an excellent contribution to 
the workshop not so much in what he said, but in bringing in an 
authentic picture of what had been and thus showing vivid contrast 
to the present day picture given by Mr. Johnson. 


The teacher's view of the work done by the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction was presented by Miss Camilla Low. She was strong 
in her praise of the Department for its work among the Indians, 
but she felt that another phase of the discrimination problem 
needed airing. And that was the aspect of "hidden discrimination" 
by both the white teachers and the white children. Often the in- 
dividuality and rich heritage of the Indian children are not un- 
derstood by their teachers and their school mates. Thus a "sen- 
sitization™ program is needed to teach a new understanding. 


Mr. Thurell, Milwaukee high school student, reemphasized the 
need of such a program, quoting from his own experience. 


The second panel speaker represented the Wisconsin Department 
of Public Welfare. Miss Dorothy Waite discussed the responsibil- 
ities of her department in maintaining a foster home program for 
Indian children. This program was assumed by the state fifteen 
years ago when the federally run boarding school for Indian chil- 
dren at Tomah was closed. In administering the program, the De- 
partment has gained an over-all picture of Indian problems and sees 
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them as divided into ive main categories. Rehabilitation--the 
Indian family needs not relief and more relief, but sound reha- 
bilitative measures based on opportunity for the Indians to pro- 
vide for themselves. Legal status--the definition of what consti- 
tutes an Indian still varies, and further, it is difficult to have’ 
Indians admitted to county court jurisdiction. Reservations-~the 
conditions on the reservations are such that Indian parents for 
the most part would far rather send their children away to board- 
ing schools than have them remain in so poor an environment. Prej- 
udice--the problem is there and is a stumbling-block to Indian 
progress. Economic dif ‘ficulties--employment opportunities are ex- 
remely limited both in type of work and duration of work. Then 
00, there is the problem that county officials are reluctant to 
e service where there is no tax income. 








John Chapple, called upon to agree at this juncture (despite 
his protestations), asserted that progress has been made in Ash- 


land, and that all this work among the Indians is a “movement in 
the right direction. 


A second Indian next came to the front to speak, but Ss 
views were in complete contrast to those earlier expressed by 
Michael Wolf. Joshua Sanford's Saeties ound, however, was not typ- 


ically Indian. He had not been raised on a reservation nor had he 
attended Indian schools. He felt consequently that the “white 
ian's way" is best, and that the solution to the Indian problem 

uld be to take the Indians off the reservation. As soon as the 
has a taxable status, he will be treated as an equal. 





Kent Fitzgerald of the Federal Bureau of Indian Affairs in 
Minneapolis, part Indian himself, discussed the work of his bureau. 
Five main problems confront the bureau: confusion over the status 
of Indian, full citizens or wards of the state; serious unbalance 
between where the Indians live and where resources are available 






to them; lack of economic development; lack of community organi- 
zation among the Indians; and finally, serious impediments to in- 
tegration of the Indian into our community life. The Indian Bu- 
reau in meeting these _problems aims to provide a wide public in- 
formation service to clari ify the status of the Indian and to pub- 
licize his accomplishments; to offer a progr “am for revita lization 


of Indian community life through courses in business management 
and leadership; to aid in economic lavetnenatt and to aid Indians 
in moving to areas where better employment opportunities are a- 
vailable. 


Mr. Guy Howe, an Indian representative of the Arrow, an or- 
ganization to acquaint the white public with Indian life and cul- 
ture, felt that a national public airing of the Indian problems 
and of the policies of the Indian Bureau is absolutely essential 
today. He did say that conferences such as the present one are 
valuable, and yet his grandfather and his father had both before 
him attended such gatherings; it is discouraging to think that so 
little cunstructive action results from such excellent words, said 
Mr. Howe. 


A man who has traveled a great deal in the Indian areas of 
Wisconsin, Philip Schwab, declared that relief for the Indians 
must be continued until the Indians get on a self-supporting ba- 
Sis. There is some controversy over the question of relief, some 
observers feeling that a cessation of relief aids would throw the 
Indians in a position where they would have to provide for them- 








selves...and consequently would do so. Hr. Schwa discussec the 
a solution must 


seasonal employment of the Indians assertin; that a 





be found to the deplorable situation in which Indians are employed 
in limited capacities only in the summer and employed not at all 
in the winter. 

Robert Ritzenthaler carried on this discussion by analyzing 


the position of the'Indian when he comes to the city in the winter 
hoping to gain employment. Nr. Ritzenthaler told of the Milwaukee 
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case study of the Indians in that city, a_ study instituted in or- 


der to ascertain the need of an Indian Center in Milwaukee. In 
1940 there were 146 women and 114 men, permanent settlers made up 
chiefly of Indians from the Chippewa and Oneida tribes. Today it 
is assumed there are many more Indians situated in Hilwaukee and 
of course in the winter the seasunal immigrations bring the num- 
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bers still higher. The women for the most part are employed as 
domestics, the men in the building trades. The job and hvusing 
mobilities are very high. Little examples of discrimination were 
found in this Milwaukee study, mainly due no doubt to the extreme- 
ly small numbers of Indians present. 


Miss Llrene Pinkerton elaborated briefly on the previous talk; 
she felt that integration of the Indians into our general culture 
represents the biggest problem we now face. 


The chief of the Oneida Indians, Oscar Archikett (the spell- 

ing is completely guesswork) gave a vivid summation of his im- 
_saesygge of the workshop thus far. "T see a wonderful Christmas 
tree, but no trimmings." He felt the foregoing discussion had 
been unique in its realistic approach, and yet he wondered if the 
ideas presented would ever be put into action. The government, 
he said, should stop using the Indians as guinea pigs and should 
begin to take positive forthright steps to ameliorate the condi- 
tions for which it is so largely responsible. Adequate funds 
should be set up to aid the Indians to leave the reservations and 
go elsewhere to become self-supporting. J'urther, the Indians 

should not be taxed for some time because they are still too new 
to the white man's laws. 


b é ‘ 
PLAN FOR THE FUTURE 





Before the Conference closed the young delegates released 22 
reconmendations to the people of Wisconsin. Among them were pro- 
posals "that adults should plan with youth, not for them, that 
youth take the responsibility to investigate their community prob- 
lems and the possibility of forming youth councils to solve these 
problems, that liquor laws conc cerning teen agers be enforced," and 
that schools should be improved. 


And they set up a 21-member state-wide youth committee headed 
by Leonard Lahtinen, Madison. During the next several years the 
committee wiil work to establish a youth council representing all 
Wisconsin's counties. 


The plea to "conserve human resvurces in a_ time of national 
crisis" came at the conference's closing session from Melvin Glas- 
ser, Arlington, Va., newly appointed Associate Chief of the U.S. 
Children's Bureau. 
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"During World War II, we had campaigns to save fats, rubber, 
and shoes," he said. "This time let us undertake a campaign to a- 
void waste of human beings...In sheer numbers the Soviet Union and 
its captive states far outnumber the United Statés and its poten- 
tial friends. We as a nation can't afford the waste of the ill, 
uneducated, the maladjusted...Our greatest source of strength is 
the ability to support and encourage each individual in reaching 
his maximum potential in a free society." 


Mr. Glasser called on the delegates to take leadership in: 


1. Recognizing the new status of children "facing perhaps whole 
generation of tension"; 


2. Ending over-specialization in dealing with youngsters; 

3. "Strengthening our mobilization and the young people who par- 
ticipate in it" through "full sharing of responsibilities and 
decisions between adults and youths. 


4. Keeping “our values consistent with the democratic way of 


life." 

5. Putting "our knowledge of children to work and obtaining new 
knowledge"; and 

6. Getting "all citizens who care sufficiently about their own 


children to work for them." 


Fred DelliQuadri of the child welfare and youth service divi- 
sion of the state department of public welfare pledged the state's 
help to communities trying to improve their services to children. 


Mr. DelliQuadri urged everyone to get the informational mate- 
rials about the White House Conference from library shelves and 
make use of them. (Note to librarians: You will want to have 
ri the shelves so that people may find them there for their 
use. 


The recommendations of the youth committee, based on reports 
from all-day workshops run by the youngsters at the convention 
with adults as “resource persons," were: 


1. That adults should plan with youth, not for them; 


2. That courses in family relations be required in all high 
schools in the state of Wisconsin and resource material be 
made available for all interested persons. The purpose — 
the achievement of a better understanding between parents an 
youth, and youth acceptance of responsibility in the home; 


3. That there be a greater utilization of vocational school fa- 
cilities: for high school students; 


4. The establishment of youth groups by all churches; 

5. That the church through its youth groups should emphasize 
spiritual, moral, and social values in order to provide for 
the integration of the individual into society; 


6. That provision be made for facilities and personnel for the 








7. 


11. 


12. 


i3. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


a%. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 
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purpose of teaching and assisting individuals to evaluate mass 
communication medium of radio, literature, television, newspa- 
pers, etc. 


That counties take advantage of state law 353A which gives 
legislation for employment of a county recreation director; 


That youth take the responsibility to investigate their com- 
munity problems and the possibility of forming youth councils 
to solve these problems; 


That there be more emphasis put on family recreation; 


That the curriculum of the school should be adapted to the 
ability and interest of the individual student; 


All urban youth work in conjunction with the rural youth to- 
ward a better understanding of each other's leisure time ac- 
tivities and community projects; 


That a system of parent-teacher-youth consultation on grades 
and student attitudes be emphasized; 


That a welcoming program for new students and extended orien- 
tation program be adopted; 


That social workers (whenever possible) handle the discipli- 
nary problems of youth. If the problem must be handled by 
police, then plainclothes men should be used; 


That there be greater educational emphasis on the harmful ef- 
fects of the excess use of tobacco and alcohol; 


That liquor laws concerning teen-agers be enforced; 


Aid in eliminating overcrowded schools and studies be conduct- 
ed as to the ideal size for high schovuls depending upon the 
conditions in the community; 


That youth be encouraged to participate in youth activities 
in the primary grades; 


That there be trained personnel available for the guiding and 
counseling of youths in the vocational field; 


That there should be more emphasis on non-athletic activities; 
That the students in the schools be made more aware of the 
purposes and workings of extra-curricular activities so that 
they will only participate in their capacity; 

That provisions be made for the formation of a permanent 
state wide youth participation committee and plans be made to 
establish an annual state wide youth conference. 


a  % 
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TRIBUTE TOA FAVORITE LIBRARIAN 


Hazel Laing's death will be keenly felt by the members of the 
W Executive Board. Those of us who worked with her on the Board 
always found her a wise counsellor and good friend, giving freely 
of her experience, sparing neither time nor energy when the occa- 
in her convictions but fair and sympathetic 

hard to measure. 

extreme go eased many tense 
we will miss her kindness, her friend- 
goo ind unboundi ° 
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Firm 







2rs Hazel's = is 
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thoughtfulness and consid her sincerity of 
purpose. isconsin Libraries and Librarians have lost a_ good 


nd in the passing of Hazel Laing. 
Marion Sharp, President 
4isconsin Library Association 









Pe 
th the death of Hazel Laing tl ) knew her b t 
friend. In addition, the lib: profession in n 
ally, has lost an ardent and enthusiastic worker not 
any occasion upon which Hazel refused an appoin tO a 
é to an ecutive position if she thought she Db 








She loved by her Trustees, S f 
dle of er great friend] spirit 
nones 1 action de ever 
she had a mind and good e a 
stood her in good stea nd conti value 
S library objectives in gens 1 in the state. She : \ 
1y capacities, as chairman of many important commit 
sident and currently as A.L.A. Councilor. 
Svbil C. Schuette, Librarian 


Kellogg Public Library 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 


The passing of Hazel Laing means the loss of a very good per 
sonal friend to some of us. It certainly does to me. To ail 
the librarians of the state it means a loss of her vital intere 
in the welfare and progress of librarianship and libraries. 


Hazel Dean Laing was head librarian of the Stephenson Public 
Library of Marinette for twenty-four years. What she meant to the 
community could be realized if you ever walked down one of Mari- 
nette's main streets with Hazel, who was constantly stopped for 
greetings of good cheer. The northern part of Wisconsin and upper 
peninsula of Michigan were part of Hazel. She was’ born in Glad- 
stone, Michigan. She was a graduate of the Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege and the University of Wisconsin Library School. Her first 
professional experiences were in libraries of "the range" country 
of Minnesota. had the privilege of having her take me on motor 
trips in this northern country of stately forests, granite bluffs, 
lakes, as well as all the hum of industry that iron and copper 
brought to this region. It was Hazel Laing's world; she loved it 
and took great pride in it. 

(See p. 111) 








VITT "YOUNG PEOPLE 
Elizabeth Burr 





Care-Unesco Book Fund: Martha Petty of Boys' and Girls’ Li- 
brary, Kenosha, writes that the Girls' Reading Club there has sent 
twenty dollars for two packages of books to be sent to a Training 
School in the Central Province of India. The girls raised their 
money through a carnival which was held in the story-hour room of 
the Boys' and Girls' Library after school on April 2. Children of 
neighboring schools responded eagerly, bringing bundles of old 
newspapers as price of admission. Games, fortune telling, a short 
play and the refreshment booth completed the entertainment for 
which the children contributed their pennies. 





Mrs. Margaret Boggs, High School Librarian at Viroqua, re- 
ports that the Library Assistants Club of Viroqua High School has 
sent books to Italy and India. 


The Library Commission displayed some of the books from the 
Care-Unesco book shelves at the state Congress of Parent and 
Teachers' meeting at Fond du Lac, April 24-25. The display is a- 
vailable for libraries interested in promoting the project. We 
will be interested to hear of any developments in your community. 


+ + 


An exhibition of Children's books: 1945-1950, sponsored by 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts, is available for display 
in libraries over the country. The original exhibition was on 
view in New York Public Library for a month beginning March 9. 
This exhibit consists of books selected for their typographical 
merits by the following jurors: Mrs. Frances Clarke Sayers, Su- 
perintendent of Work with Children, New York Public Library; 
Margaret Kvans, book designer for D. C. Heath and Co,; James John- 
son Sweeney, art critic and former director of the museum of Mod- 
ern Art, and Leonard Weigard, illustrator of children's books. 
Inquiries concerning the traveling show should be addressed to the 
American Federation of Arts, Inc. 1262 New Hampshire Ave. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Boy's Club of America Junior Book awards for the five or more 
outstanding boys’ hooks published durin the past year were an- 
nounced during Boys' Club Week, April 2-8. Although a committee 
of five selects these books, their choices are based on the opin- 
ions of more than 160,000 readers in 80 boys' clubs over the coun- 
try. The awards went this year to Bay of the north by Ronald Syme 
(Morrow), Ben Lilly legend by Frank Dobie (Little, Brown), The bi 
sy by A. B. Guthrie, Jr. (Sloane), Hot rod by Gregor Felsen (Dut- 

On), Lost horse by Glenn Balch (CrowelI), Mahatma Gandhi by Cath- 
erine Peare (Holt), The shining shooter Y Marion Renick (Scrib- 
) 


ner's), The sky river by Chang Fa-Shun throp) and Son of the 
hawk by Thomas  CURCESs instant}. 
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Birthdays of freedom is the working title of a book for chil- 
dren and young people fo be published by Charles Scribner's Sons 
in connection with the A.L.A. 75th anniversary. The book, to be 
written and illustrated by Mrs. Genevieve Foster, will highlight 





tae significant freedoms achieved in many lands and the role they 
play in our own heritage. Mrs. Foster selected her subject in or- 
der to develop the A.L.A. 75th anniversary theme: The heritage of 
the U.S.A. in times of crisis. There are to be many illustrations 
and maps. Birthdays of freedom will be published by Scribner's 
before the end of the A.L.A. Toth anniversary year. A very fine 
circular on Genevieve Foster's history books may be obtained by 
librarians requesting it from the Juvenile Department, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. ¥Y. Single cop- 
ies are available as long as the supply lasts. 
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The Health Publications, Inc., 216 North Dawson Street, 
Raleigh, North Carolina is the buying source for many of the White 
House Conference documents. They have an attractive brochure 
available on_ request that you can use for promoting the use of 
materials. The official conference proceediigs i's listed, cloth 
bound, $4, paper bound, $2. They offer a White House Conference 
Library, listed at $5 that contains The fact finding report: a di- 
pest A chart book; The conference platform; The pledge to chil- 

ren - a scroil and The official conference proceedings. 

















As soon as the Fair Chance (the Wisconsin survey) is avail- 
able in quantity, we have arranged with Morris Hursh, the Chairman 
of the Governor's Committee on Children and Youth, to mail a copy 
to each library. He tells me this morning that will probably be 
the end of May. 


(Continued from p. 109) 


However, the library world meant a great deal to Hazel Laing 
too, and she never stinted in giving of her time and energy in 
helping to solve the problems we often face in giving good library 
service. She was President of the Wisconsin Library Tesealabion, 
she served on numerous committees, and at the time of her death 
was the American Library Association Council member for the State 
of Wisconsin. 


Hazel Laing had a delightful sense of humor. Her always 
friendly approach would give you confidence. She had an intense 
interest in the security of her friends. Photography was her hob- 
by. We could never travel without Hazel's camera, and she spent 
many hours indexing her pictures tu share the pleasure of showing 
and talking about them with her friends. 


When it comes time for all of us to meet together at a li- 
brary association meeting we will feel even more the impact of the 
fact that Hazel Laing is not here. I imagine we will begin to re- 
alize that "She has wandered into an unknown land and left us 
dreaming how very fair it needs must be since she lingers there," 

Marie W. Barkman, Librarian 
Mead Public Library 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 











THE WISCONSIN IDEA IN FEDERAL DOCUMENTS 
By Dr. Clifford L. Lord, Director of 
State Historical Society 





Establishment of a central state-wide loan collection of 
federal documents for the benefit of ail Wisconsin libraries has 
recently been proposed by the State Historical pegs | after five 
months of study. This offers to a major problem a solution which 
should be of interest to every Wisconsin librarian. The Milwaukee 
area, where the federal documents situation is under control, is 
excepted from the plan. 


In 1895 Congress provided for the establishment of one de- 
pository library in each Congressional District, together with 
three such depositories at large for each state. The purpose was 
to make the great mass of information contained in the publications 
of the federal agencies available to all citizens of the nation. 
In the days when the government published some 100 titles a year, 
the Act worked well, despite the fact that once a federal document 
was accepted on deposit it had to be retained forever. But as the 
trickle of federal documents became a flood (now over 4,000 titles 
per year), most depository libraries had to limit severely the 
number of titles they would accept. As a result the intent of the 
Act of 1895 has been thwarted by the very size of the government 
printing program, and the depository libraries are bursting at the 
seams. 


Establishment of the proposed central loan collection offers 
an excellent answer to the present situation. It would enable the 
depositories and college libraries to concentrate on collecting 
only the most used items, with the assurance that everything else 
would be available on call from the central loan collection. This 
in turn would reduce their future space requirements and overhead 
costs in this field. Present and past depositories could rid them- 
selves of unwanted depository items now in their collections - the 
Superintendent of Public Documents has indicated that this will be 
permitted if the loan collection is successfully established. The 
Plan thus Would offer substantial help oon present space problems 
and overhead costs. It would once again make available to all the 
citizens of the state the full content of the federal documents. 
It would greatly enrich the library resources of the teachers and 
private colleges as well as those of the public libraries. It 
would permit the Society for the first time to establish a loan 
service in these materials for the state university. In addition, 
officials in Washington look to an early spread of the idea to 
other states, resulting ultimately in a substantial reduction of 
the annual federal printing bill. 


The Historical Society, which is by state law the documents 
depository and agent for the state, estimates that, in view of the 
pledged cooperation of Washington, the loan collection can be es- 
tablished at an initial cost of $20,000, serviced thereafter for 
approximately $10,000 a year. The proposal offers a major advance- 
ment in mega i service at a very moderate cost. The way has been 
cleared in Washington for its adoption. Existing obstacles at that 
level, with which every depository librarian is familiar, will be 
removed if the state passes the necessary enabling legislation and 
appropriation. That legislation is now before the Legislature as 
Substitute Amendment 1S to Bill 180S. 





We feel that this bill opens so important an avenue to enrich 
(See p. 114) 
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PLAN FOR NEXT SEASON 
By Orrilla M. Thompson 





Some twenty-play-reading groups around the state have used 
the Traveling Library collection of plays for that purpose during 
the past season. Now we invite you to make plans for next season 
if your library sponsors such a group. If your library has not 
sponsored a play-reading group, you may wish to do so or you may 
want to pass this information on to some other sponsoring agency 
in your community. 


Many groups concentrate their efforts in reading to the fall, 
winter and spring months, a few spread this pleasant activity 
over the entire year. 


In your planning, you will want to have the list of plays 
available for loan Peek the Traveling Library. A list of the 
most recent acquisitions follows at the end of this article. Four 
or five copies of each play are purchased. These are lent as a 
set to the reading. group. Many titles not listed here are in the 
collection and you may write for a longer list if you need it. 


Here are a few ogageess ene that you will find useful in 
panne If you can follow them, they will help us to serve you 
more satisfactorily. 


1. After you have consulted the list of plays available, 
send the Traveling Library the titles of tnose plays your group 
would like to read for the coming season. 


2. Send an accompanying schedule of dates for which your 
group wants plays. Miss K. Middleton who is in charge of this 
schedule will then assign plays available for the dates you have 
specified and return it to you. The procedure is necessary if we 
are to make the play collection serve many people. Every effort 
is made to give each group the desired plays for a season. 


3. Plays are reserved to be sent out approximately 10 days 
ahead of the reading date, and are due back at the Traveling Li- 
brary three days after that date. This short-loan period is nec- 
essary because the supply of current-play titles is limited. 
Broadway plays are not published as fast as your patrons would 
like them to be. . 


4. A definite play-reading date is necessary in making res- 
ervations ahead, Just "the first week in May" is not sufficient- 
ly definite, because a play that is especially wanted might be 
available on May 5 and still not be free on May 1. 


5. You have already realized that the system is planned on 
the basis that you will need to be prompt about returning plays. 
The day after the reading, the plays should be on their way back 
to Madison (unless that is Sunday or a holiday, of course). 


6. If the group meets only occasionally, you will still need 
to set a definite date so that a play may be scheduled. When 
writing shortly before a play is to be read, may we suggest that 
you list several titles you might like so that time will not be 
consumed in correspondence if you have requested one that is not 
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available. 


If you have not enjoyed the pleasure of a play-reading ex- 
perience, you may want to experiment with a group, n that case, 
do not overlook the old favorites as well as the current Broadway 
successes. Play readings are suitable for program materials for 
Women's Club meetings, P.T.A. programs, church and school  pro- 
grams and a variety of programs that will suggest themselves once 
the activity becomes popular. 


A sampling of plays for group reading: 


Anderson Lost in the stars 1950 
Anouihl Ring round the moon 1950 
Barry Second Threshold (ord}red) 1951 
Casey The velvet glove 1950 
Du Maurier September tide 1949 
Eliot Cocktail party 1950 
Ervine The Christies 1949 
Fry The lady's not for burning 1950 
Fry Venus observed , 1949 
Gibbs Season in the sun (orddged) 1951 
Hammerstein South Pacific 1949 
Inge Come back little Sheba 1950 
Kanin Good-bye my fancy ; 1949 
Lindsay Life with Mother 1949 
Logan The wisteria tree 1950 
McCullers Member of the wedding 1951 
Kingsley Darkness at noon (ordered) 1951 
McEnroe The silver whistle 1949 
O'Brien That lady 1949 
0'Casey Cock-a-doodle dandy 1950 
Odets The country girl 1951 
Raphaelson Hilda Crane (ortered ) 1951 
Ryerson Strange bedfellows 1948 
Van Druten Bell, book & candle 1951 
Chase Harvey Copyright 1944 


but in print 
only late in 
1950 


+t HH & 4 
(Continued from p. 112) 


the library facilities of this state, in addition to relieving a 
number of our hard-pressed depository libraries, that every ef- 
fort should be made to secure the passage of this legislation. 
Once again Wisconsin can lead the nation in an important reform. 
Why not let your local legislators know - at once - how you feel 
about this bill? sii ll 


(Continued from p. 103) 


Housing and sanitation are bad. In a_ one-family house, 67 
people (six families) were found to be living. Fifteen were in 
one shack. There is often no provision for garbage disposal and 
privies are too near the houses. Yet in recruiting, these workers 
were promised they could clear $2,000 to $3,000 in one summer. 
As for their transportation, in one case 67 arrived in two trucks 
and a car. There is some typhoid and lots of TB. 

ee tH HH F 
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NEWSPAPEKS ON MICKUFILM 
By Benton H. Wilcox, Librarian 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin 





Because of the great value to a community to have in its lo- 
cal library a file of its newspaper for ready reference, and be- 
cause of the problems attendant upon preserving a file of news- 
papers, there is a growing interest among librarians in the matter 
of newspapers on microfilm. There has been, recently, an increas- 
ing number of queries concerning the possibility and costs of 
newspaper microfilming. 


First, the State Historical Society of Wisconsin is in a po- 
sition to offer the libraries of the state real assistance in se- 
curing microfilm currently of their local newspapers. Beginning 
with 1941, the Society has been microfilming all its files of Wis- 
consin newspapers as they are received, and since 1944 this has 
included almost all the newspapers published in the state, both 
daily and weekly papers. With the consent of the publisher, it is 
able to supply any library a positive copy of the film of its lo- 
cal paper at a cost of 65¢ per foot, so long as present prices 
hold. As a foot of film contains about 13 pages of newspaper, 
this amounts to a cost of sf per page. For a weekly eight page 
newspaper, this would amount to about $2.25 per year; for a daily 
newspaper such as those ublished in Eau Claire, Kenosha, or Osh- 
kosh it would cost about $25 per year. This is roughly equal to 
the cost of binding the papers, and gives the library the advan- 
tage of much cheaper storage and a much more enduring file. The 
Society cannot offer this service on papers published before 1941, 
since it is not able at present to do very much by way of micro- 
filming earlier files. 


For libraries interested in reducing their old bulky news- 
paper files to microfilm, there are a number of dependable commer- 
cial firms which are glad to do the work, but it should be pointed 
out that preparing an original negative film is much more expen- 
sive than purchasing a positive copy. Charges for this vary from 
lag per page to 25¢ per page, depending on how the microfilming is 
done, size of page, etc. f a file is infrequently used, it is 
perhaps enough o just have the negative though it may become 
scratched and damaged if used heavily. To make a_ positive from 
the negative copy obviously adds to the expense of the operation. 


Another, and perhaps the chief problem confronting libraries 
considering the possibility of microfilm is the matter of a read- 
er for using the film. There are various readers on the market, 
but the cheapest that are satisfactory for reading newspapers on 
film cost around $300 to $350. 


If any librarian desires further information on any matters 
relating to newspapers on microfilm, the Society will be very glad 
to share with you its experience in this field, and to give you 
any possible assistance. 


% %  % 
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CHILDRENS BUUKS 


UF L900 


Selected and Annotated by the Book Evaluation Committee 
of the Children's Library Association 


(Dates of Wisconsin Library Bulletin 1i 


are no ted) 


stings a 








Benjamin Franklin, by Ingri and 
Edgar d’Aulaire. Doubleday, 
$2.50. (December, 1950) 








Su-Mei's golden year, by Mar~ 
ueritte Harmon Bro. Doubleda 
2.50. (November 1950) 





Dick Whittington and his cat, 
by Marcia brown. Scribner, 





$1.75. (October 1950) 
Magic money, b; Clark. 
Viking, $2.00. 1950) 
The tower bY the Mein 
dert De J uv Jong ’ 

A retelling th 
Sea legend in evils 
of spreading gos super - 





stition are apparent through 
the high suspense of the story. 
While the mounting drama of the 
witch hunt strikes momentary 
terror, the story closes ona 
note of peace, understanding 
and good will. 


Gandhi, fighter without a overs 
ra Jeanette Eaton. Morrow, 
(October 1950) 





Abraham Lincoln; an initial bi- 
Ography, by Genevieve Foster. 
Scribner, {> (October 1950) 


Farm boy, by Douglas W. Gors- 
Tine. Haden, $2.50. (April 
1950) 








Born to trot by Marguerite 
Henr Rand, $2.7 - (December 
1950 

Better known as Johnny Apple- 
seed, by Mabe erg unt. BS 
Pincott, $2.50. (December 1950) 


Abraham Lincoln, friend of the 

eopie, by Ulara ingram Judson. 
sretart and Follett, $3. (De- 
cember 1950) 





Katheri Mil 
ga Pow il 


The egg tree, by 
hous. 
195 i) 


Scribner, $2, 





Song of the seasons, by Addison 
LT a ; 
"i ale To rrow pe “50 {Uct r 
19O¢ 
50 

This boy Cody, by Leon Wils« 
Dey eee uli Fe 

a tt ’ poe JU. Oo mober Lyo 

Amos Fortune, f Eli 


# 


rates. 


(May 1950) 
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ALLA. NEMBER 
A.L.A. needs your menbershi} 


dues to carry on the important 
work that it is doing for you 
and for the other people in the 


library profession And you 
need membership in cen. be- 
cause you need those services 
which A.L.A. provides, and, in- 


cidentally, because that men- 
bership is a professional ne- 
cessity. When such a mutual 
need exists, the only thing to 
do about it is to send in your 
dues at once, if they have not 
already been paid. If you need 
a registration blank, write to 
Dorothy L. Last, Public Li 
brary, Rice Lake, Wisconsin 
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NEW ADULT BOOKS 
A Selected List Edited by Orrilla M. Thompson 
. 


Consultant in charge of 


aveling Library 





General Works - Philosophy 





Dewey, Melvil. Decimal classi- 

fication. Standard (Isth) ed. 
61p. Lake Placid Club, 

N. Y. Forest Press Inc., = 





A complete revision of a li- 
brary tool which all larger li- 
braries will want to own. Rec- 
ommendations are made when 
there is a chance for alternate 
choices. It does have simpli- 
fied spelling. 


Laubach, Frank Charles. Wake 


up or blow up; America lift the 
ar Or 10se it. 1901. LOUD. 
XKevell, <2. 

172.4 


A Christian plan for world 
peace — by a _ Protestant 
leader. rayer together with 
practical help given to the il- 
literate and poverty-stricken 
areas of the world to avert a 
third world war. 





Social Sciences 





Beuscher, J. H. Farm law in 

Wisconsin. 1951. “388p. CU. CU. 

NeIson Pub. Co., $4. . 
47 


Original intention in writin 
this book was to make it usefu 
to students in the Farm Law 
Course in the College of Agri- 
culture at the University of 
Wisconsin. It grew to meet the 
needs of students of vocational 
agriculture, agricultural ex- 
tension workers and individual 
farmers. Much of it relates 
directly to the law in Wiscon- 
sin and is made more useful by 
its simple presentation. Rec- 
ommended for all public librar- 
ies in Wisconsin. Let your pa- 
trons know you have it. 





Carhart, Arthur Hawthorne. Wa-. 


ter-or your life; foreword by 
Jay N. rete 5 321p. 
Lippincott, $ 





. 333.91 
The need for an improved fed- 


eral and local water resources 
program, designed todo away 
with water shortages and to al- 
locate available water supplies 
to serve the needs of the Na- 
tion as a whole. 


Kelley, Earl C. The workshop 
way of learning. ° p. 
avper; 32-75 
374 

The workshop idea as an ex- 
periment in education is ex- 

lained in this report of the 

orkshop at Wayne University- 
one of the first in the country. 
The book will interest teachers 
and all others who are inter- 
ested in how people in groups 
learn and what motivates their 
mental growth. 


Utley, Freda. The China story. 
1951. 274p. Regenery, 93.00. 
327.73 
In denouncing the State De- 
partment and the Administration 
for its policy in China, the 
author charges the way was o- 
pened for Red triumph in China 
and the war in Korea. 


Welles, Sumner. Seven decisions 








that shaped history. T95T. 
Zsop. Harper, $0> 
327.73 
Written to give his point of 


view of Roosevelt action during 
the time that Welles was under- 
secretary when Hull was Secre- 
ary of State. Because of the 
bitter criticism to which FDR 
has been subjected, this is a 
controversial book. It points 
up Welles' feud with Hull and 
dislike of Hoover, but may shed 
some light on the reasons back 
of the recognition of the Vichy 
government, the Teheran and 
Yalta decisions, and other crit- 
ical situations. 


Weyl, Nathaniel. The _ battle 
vainst di . 19Dl. Stop. 

Crowell, $3.75. 
351.74 


During these days of expressed 
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and unexpressed fears for the 
safety of our Nation, this book 
offers what many of us have 
been seeking. It is a compel- 
ling historical account of the 
seatiiet between security and 
freedom, and this problem and 
its diverse answers have been 
analyzed in a sane atmosphere 
free from the hysteria and un- 
reasoning emotion often present 
in such a discussion. Mr. Weyl 
traces the dark routes of con- 
spiracy and shows what has been 
and is being done to meet the 
threats of sabotage, espionage, 
sedition and treason. - 
portant to his analysis is his 
intelligent appraisal of the 
significant role played by our 
Congressional Investigating 
Committees. The peneteating 
criticism of some committees’ 
actions accompanied by an en- 
thusiastic endorsement of these 
same committees' actions is 
wholesome and an instructive 
experience. Mr. Weyl's flair 
for journalistic expression is 
leavened by a _ scholarly ap- 
praisal of facts. Highly rec- 
ommended. 

--W. S. B. 


Useful Arts 


manny, Samuel Maurice. Al- 
ac 


ts and fancies. 195Iv 

a ey 
615.37 
The symptoms, causes and meth- 


ods of treatment of allergy 
all clearly described in lay- 
man's language. An attempt is 
made to right the confused 


thinking of the public on this 
much discussed subject. 


Arthur. Successful 
a handbook for store 
1951. 


658 
Fundamental principles of re- 
tailing, the establishment of 
store policies, selection of a 
store location, personnel work, 
asi belt record keeping, 
ps Gary procedures as well as 
er problems connected with 
the business of retail selling 


Trenmain, 
retailing; 
owners and mg 
373p. Harper, $4.9 


are carefully considered. 


Fine Arts - Literature 





Atkinson, Brooks. Once around 

the sun, 1951. 37op. Har=- 
court, 94. 

818 

A book to be picked up and 

savored a little at a_ time. 

The author chats delightfully 


of all sorts of things that in- 
terest him, birds, books, plays, 
flowers, holidays, friends. Re- 
commended, 


Turkin, Hy and Thompson, S. C. 
The official .ency¢lopedia of 





baseball; jubiiee edition. Il, 
B4Up. Tilus. Barnes, $5. 

796.3 

Records, statistics, illus- 


trations and diagrams of organ- 
ized baseball through its ong 
history. An attractive feature 
is a Major League Player's Reg- 
ister containing the vital sta- 
tistics and playing records of 
all major players. 


— Brown, Roderick. Fisher- 


man spring. 1951. 2222p." 
orrow, S3- 


799.1 

Though personally committed 
to fly fishing for trout and 
salmon, the author goes into 
every aspect of the sport, dis- 


cussing fly types and fly tying. 


Untermeyer, Louis, ed. The 

road not taken, an introduction 
tc Robert Frost, a selection of 
Robert Frost's poems with a 
biographical preface and run- 





meat, commentary. 1951. 282p. 
Holt, $3.50. 
811 
More than 130 of Robert 


Frost's most: famous and popular 
poems, with brief comuients by 
the editor. A en in- 
troduction presents an up-to- 
date account of the poet's life. 


Description and Travel 





‘ Curti, Merle Eugene. The growth 
of American thought—od-ed 





L19oL. YLUp. iiItus. Harper, 
$4.75. 917.3 


A new edition 
date with a new 
ten-page-bibliographical 


brought up-to- 
chapter and a 
note, 


Perkins. The 
312p. IlTus. 
$3, 
917.29 

A war-surplus barge converted 
into a home in a harbor in the 
Virgin Islands gives its name 
to this entertaining narrative 
of the tirst year in the mar- 
ried lives of the author and 
her husband, which they devoted 
to establishing a way to earn a 
living in the place where they 
wanted to stay. Good West In- 
dian descriptions, too. 


Harman, Jeanne 
love junk. 1951, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 





Harris, Kenneth. Innocents from 

abroad. 1951. 2388p. Hough- 
on, 92.00. 

917.3 

Written by a member of the 


Oxford three-man debating group 
that spent five months debating 
at sixty American universities 
from coast to coast, this is a 
friendly “first impressions" 
book on the customs and insti- 
tutions, virtues and vices and 
problems of America as_ seen by 
a European, "Though Mr. Harris 
is obviously intelligent and 
earnest, his book is gay and 
funny and easygoing. nd lik- 
able." Highly recommended. 


Red river runs 
20 Ip. Naps. 


$71.27 
Traverse i 


Kelsey, Vera. 
north: 1951. 
Harper, $3.75. 





kising in Lake 
Dakota, and emptying in 
Winnipeg, Red River of 
North and its valley have an 
international interest from the 
days of the early explorations 
and the fur trade through Sioux 
uprising and French metis re- 
bellions that offer material 
for a book that holds attention. 
The emphasis is on the’ growth 
and political and economic ad- 
ventures of the area rather 
than its earliest days, and 
climaxes with the grand opening 
of the Metropolitan Opera House 
in Grand Forks in 1890. 
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Murphy, Grace E. There's always 





adventure; the story of a natu- 
Talist’s wife. 1951. 299p. 
Illus. Harper, $4. 
910.4 
Because she has devoted her 
life to her husband and his 
career, the author has been a 
part of his scientific wander- 


ings to all parts of the world. 
An unusual family story plus a 
great deal of adventure and 
travel. 


Charles Morrow. The 
world of tomorrow. 
Harper, 93.0U, 
910 

The story of the world's last 
habitable frontiers and their 
people. The tropical regions of 
South and Central America, Asia 
and Africa are discussed in 
terms of their great potential- 
ities. 


Wilson, 
tropics: 
T95I. 7275p. 





Biography 


Barrymore, Lionel. We Barry- 
mores. 1951. 3111p. “Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, $3.50. 

921 or 792 
with the 
touches 
artist- 


An autobiography 
humorously whimsical 
one expects from this 
muSician-actor member of the 
Barrymore clan and with an 
affectionate appreciation of 
Ethel and Jack Barrymore. It 
is sincere and modest. Highly 
recommended. 


Brink, Wellington. Bi Hugh, 
the father of sedi conservation. 
iyol. Lop. Macmilian, or ae 
1 

An account of the accomplish- 
ments of Hugh Bennett, Chief of 
the Soil Conservation Service, 
traced from his boyhood on his 
father's North Carolina farm 
through the many battles with 
reluctant officials and indif- 
ferent public to outstanding 
success. For every library in 
a Conservation-conscious world. 





Edward VIII, King of Great Bri- 


tain. [Abdicated 1936]. A 
king's story: the memoirs of 


. 








the Duke of Windsor. 1951. 
435p. Illus. Putnam, seaher 
2 
This frank, detailed autobi- 


ography of the Duke of Windsor 
has appeared serially in maga- 
zines but will continue to be 
popular in book form. The book 
om, restrained by years of 
royal training, has warmth and 
much human interest. 


Hinshaw, David. Rufus Jones, 
master Quaker. 19ST. JU6p. 
Titus. Putnam, $4. 

921 


Biography of a renowned Quak- 
er who died in 1948. One of 
his most notable accomplish- 
ments was his leadership of the 
American Friends Service Com- 
mittee in World War II. The 
story also includes the history 
of the Quaker movement. Highly 
recommended. 








Howe, Irving. Sherwood Ander- 
gon. 1951. 2ivp. Sioane, 
200. 
921 


Another title in the American 
men of letters series, this bi- 
Ography of a much criticized 
American novelist is simple, 
easy reading. Recommended for 
any library. 


Moorman, Lewis J. Pioneer doc- 
tor. 1951. 252p. “University 
Of Oklahoma Press, $3.75. 


921 
The human story of half a 
century of medical practice, 


from the early days in Oklahoma 
to today's metropolitan condi- 
tions. It is entertaining and 
informative with a contribution 
to social and cultural history 
of our time. 


Partridge, Bellany. Salad days. 
1951. 83p. Crowell, $3.50. 
921 
The author's fond and humor- 
ous recollections of his expe- 
riences as an undergraduate at 
Hobart Cullege in Geneva, New 
York and later, at Albany Law 
School. 
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Spender, Stephen. World within 


world. 1951. 312p.” Harcourt, 
7 OU, 

921 

Unusual and charming autobi- 


ography of a British poet in 
which "he relates events of his 
life at home, in Oxford, Ger- 
many between wars, and Spain of 
the revolution, as a fire 

watcher in London and literary 
figure in the postwar hiatus, 
but directs a clear-eyed, level 
look at the self he was in each 
situation, relating it to his 
poetic growth, exploring almost 
with detachment his ambivalence, 
his friendships and marriages 


and his political experiment 
with communism." Booklist. 
History 
Higgins, Marguerite. War in 
Korea; the report of a woman 
combat correspondent. 2951. 
223p. Illus. Doubleday, $2.75. 
951.9 
The author was among the 


correspondents 
to Korea at 


first newspaper 
to fly from Tokyo 


the outbreak of war in June, 
1950. This is her upfront, 
personal report of the human 


side of the war. 


Nagai, Takashi. We of Nagasaki; 
the story of survivors in an 
atomic wasteland; tr. from the 
Japanese by Ichiro Shirato and 
Herbert B. L. Silverman. 1951. 
189p. Duell, $2.75. 

940.53 


Eight survivors of the atomic 
bombing of Nagasaki, children 
and adults, tell the hearttreak- 
ing story of their experiences 
on that fateful day, and_ the 
effect on their later lives. 





Fiction 


Buck, Pearl Sydenstricker. God's 
men. 1951. 375p. Day, $3750° 


The contrasting lives of two 
men who both start life as mis- 
Sionaries' children in China. 
One becomes dedicated to power 
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as an important publisher, the 
second devotes himself to the 
service of others. Their years 
of divergent pursuits finally 
bring them to open conflict. A 
thought-provoking novel. 


Downes, Anne Meller. The high 
hills calling. 1951--—3Z0p- 


Lippincott, 3. 


Rex Brice finds himself by 
working for better relations 
between management and labor in 
his family's New York state 
mill. His more frivolous and 
thoughtless wife does not ad- 
just so easily. A worthwhile 
novel. 


Frison-Roche, Roger. First on 
rison 


the rope, a novel by EK. Frison- 
Roche insiates by Janet Adam 
Smith. 1950. 246p. Prentice- 
Hall, $2.75. 


A thrilling story of guides 
in the French Alps written by a 
former guide. First pubiiqned 
in France in 1941, it has_ be- 
come a modern classic. Highly 
recommended by a Wisconsin 
mountain climber who knows the 
guides from first-hand experi- 
ence. 


Kennell Ard The ur. 
1951. Xap. Meosnes $3 


A novel which starts with the 
assassination of Lincoln, fol- 
lows John Wilkes Booth throu 
the flight to his death, wish 
flash backs to his previous 
life to show the growth of his 
insatiable desire for fame that 
led to the murder. Careful re- 
search and excellent writing, 
understanding of the develop- 
ment of character and motive 
make an unusually fine book. 


Machen, a Rain on the 
wind. 1951. 312p. Macmilian, 





An Irish fisherman with a 
genius for friendship and gen- 
lune love of his fellowmen has 
come to grips with despair 


before he wins the woman he 
loves. 

MacLennan, Hugh. Each man's 
son. 1951. 244p. 1 e, 


Dr. Ainslie, a Cape Breton 
Scotch Presbyterian, has no son 
and wants to take Alan, a bright 
8-year-old, from a devoted but 
apparently deserted mother, 
rather ruthlessly. The conflict 
in his own nature is_ the main 
point of this study of a man's 
character. Excellent novel. 


Malet, Oriel. 
of summer. 1951. 27%p. 


The green leaves 
Tittle, 





One English summer and what 
happened to rather a large cast 


of likeable characters during 
that time. A bit disconnected 
at first, as the author takes 
up each of them in_ separate 


chapters at the beginning, and 
one does not see their relation 
to each other until later in 
the book, but pleasant all the 
way through, even if it is laid 
in present-day England with its 
rationing and queues. 


Priestley, John Doynton. Festi- 
val. 1951. 607p. Harper, $3.95. 


Amusing as The good _ compan- 
ions was amusing, with a  broad- 
stage in this year of the Fes- 
tival of Britain. Full of types 
in present-day England from the 
county families, no longer at 
ease, to the four members of 
the local communist party. 
Highly recommended. 





Spellman, Francis Cardinal. The 


foundlin 1951. 304p. Scrib- 
ner, ss, 


A novel by the Catholic Arch- 
bishop of the New York Diocese, 
who has assigned all rights in 
the book to the New York Found- 
ling Hospital. It is the story 
of a baby boy found in a Cath- 
olic church and sent to an or- 
Phanage where he begins to 
learn music. After he grows up 
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LIBRARY VACANCIES 


The fostering positions have 
been listed with the Wisconsin 
Library Commission. If you are 
interested or know anyone else 
who might be, will you write di- 
rectly to the librarian or let 
us know? If you are the li- 
brarian or the library trustee 
who is gang for personnel, 
you are free to use this col- 
umn -to list your vacancies. 
Send us complete information a- 
bout the position and notify us 
when it is filled or you no 





longer wish us torun the no- 
tice. 
Appleton - Miss Edith A. Rech- 
oye , Librn. 

hildren's librarian. Pro- 
fessional training required. 
Wisconsin neni cinel Retirement 
Plan. Four weeks' vacation, 
plan for adequate sick leave. 
Salary depending on qualifica- 
tions and trainin - present 


salary range $230-$300. 


Beloit - Frances Clark, Librn. 
ildren's librarian. L. ‘ 

degree. Excellent, stimulating 

children's ea radio-stor 





hour, school station and wor 
with parents. Salary $2800 up 
depending on experience. For- 
ty-hour week, sick leave and 
pension plan. 
Chippewa Falls - Mrs. Carol 
Dawson, Librn. 

Head librarian - professional 
training required. Salary 


$3000 and up depending upon ex- 
perience. 


Clintonville - Mrs. Elsie Fin- 
ney, Pres. of Library Board, 
102 S. Main Street 

Head librarian, position open 
August 1. Will meet salary 
offered in comparable positions, 
Month vacation, six-days' annual 
sick leave, social security be- 
ginning January, 1952. 


Cudahy - Marion Langdell, Librn. 
SSistant librarian - Salary 
$3080 


Manitowoc - Miss Alberta Seiz 


ibrn. 
Trained librarian for cata- 

loging and circulation. Four- 

weeks! vacation sick leave. 


pension plan. Salary dependent 
upon experience. 


New London - Mrs. Carrie A. 
Hooper, Pres. of Library Board. 


Head librarian. Salary $2000. 
Two-weeks' paid vacation. 


# 2 HH H 
(Continued from p. 121) 


and is blinded in the war he 
completes a great symphony that 





a nun had given him in the or- 
phanage. 
Stolz, Mary. The organdy cup- 
cakes. 1901.  Z2Idp. Harper, 
GevVe 
Story of a group of student 
nurses in their senior year. 
Good characterization and un- 
derstanding of hospital condi- 
tions. Better than the usual 


nurse-doctor story, should ap- 
peal to teen-agers as well as 
readers of romances. 


The southwest 
144p. Harcourt, 


Walker, Mildred. 
corner. 1951. 





A novelette told in charming 
satisfying style. Marica Elder 
is not to be outdone by her 
eighty-three years and severe 
New England winters. 


et + t HH 
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Selected and Annotated by Elizabeth Burr 





For Younger Children 





Hogan, Inez. The littlest cow- 
boy. 1951. 46p.  TITItIus. oy 
a 





[bds. with cloth spine], 


One of Dutton's read-to-me 
stories for ages 4 to 6 that 
can be read by many second and 


third graders. In black-and- 
white pictures and text it 
tells the story of Corky's 


birthdays on the ranch from his 
first to his sixth, climaxed b 
the gift of a pony on his fift 
birthday. 


Violets are 
154p. ITtIus. 


Kennedy, Mary. 
blue. 1951. 
Lothrop, $2. 


This is the story of a very 
real little girl during her 
sixth year. She is an only 
child and has lessons to learn 
of honesty and unselfishness as 
well as happy experiences of 
err a shooting star, a happy 
birthday party, parent's day a 
school and gathering violets 
for her mother. Fives and sixes 
will enjoy having it read to 
them; sevens and eights will 
like the large print and the 
long story. 





Lattimore, Eleanor Frances. The 
fig tree, 1951. 126p. Ilius. 
Morrow, $2. 


A small town in South Carol- 
ina is the scene of this story 
of eight-year-old Sally, who 
has three brothers and a yrand- 
mother living next door. When 
her next older brother and con- 


stant playmate joins the Cub 
Scouts, Sally turns to normal 
little girl affairs. The earn- 


ing of her grandmother's tea 
set and the solving of the nys- 
tery of the key found in the 
fig tree, will appeal to little 
girls Sally's age and a little 
older. 


Seignobosc, Francoise. Jeanne- 
Marie counts her sheep. I9oI. 
3zZp.  lllus. Scribner, $2. 





A delightful picture book of 
the spring with a gay, fresh 
lilt to the story and pictures. 
Incidentally can be used for 
children learning to count to 
7 but more important as a read- 
ing aloud hook for pre-school 
boys and girls. 


Catherine. Railroad 


160p. ITlus. 


Wooley, 
cowboy. 1951. 
Morrow, $2. 
David of Two hundred pennies 
and David's railroad is in 








third grade in this new story 
and still loves trains. His 
friendship with a young man 


who is a member of the Rail Fan 
Club leads to the formation of 
the Railroad Cowboy Club - the 
cowboy is a compromise with his 
friend Roger but railroads win 
out - and the opportunity for 


riding on real trains. There 
are some girls in the story, 
too. Grades 3-5. 


For Older Boys and Girls 





Barrington, G. W. Wind runner 


1951. 160p. Illus. Tongmans, 
$2.50 

"The wild life in the bush 
country of Central Africa is 


interestingly described in this 
story of an impala antelope 
whose iife is a constant strug- 
gle for survival against its 
animal enemies and the forces 
of nature. Not outstanding but 
adequate; rather ordinary il- 
lustrations." Booklist. 





Grades 5-8. 
Bialk, Klisa. Wild horse is- 
land. 1951. ZUIp. ITTus. 
Houghton, $2. 

Ranch life on an island in 


Montana's Flathead Lake is the 














background for this story of a 
ten-year-old boy who wanted a 
horse of his own - preferably a 
wild one. The realization of 
his dream and the activities of 
his Cub Scout Troop will appeal 
to boys in grades 4-6. 


Bleeker, Sonia. The Apache In- 
ace 1951. 157p. Illus. 
orrow, $2. 


970.1 
This companion book to _ the 
author's 


Indians of the Long- 
house is the second in a prom- 
ised series about various In- 
dian tribes, written by an an- 
thropologist who has 





devoted 
years to the study of the North 
American Indians. Most of the 
book is. given over to the cus- 
toms of ihe Apaches, their home 
life, sports and contests, re- 
ligious ceremonies, crafts - 
the type of material so much in 
demand in school and public li- 
braries. Grades 4-6. 


Bontemps, Arna. Sam Patch, the 
high, wide and handsome jumper. 
ol. dYpP. Houghton, $2. 








The authors of Slappy Hooper 








and the Fast sooner hound have 
written another hilarious tail 
tale of Sam Patch, a natural- 


born ed and his competition 
with Hurricane Harry, the "Won- 
der man of the western wil: 
derness." Chucklehead, the 

performing bear and the circus 
background’ give the story added 


appeal. For the storyteller 
looking for material for older 
children. Grades 4-6. 
Bowie, Walter Russell. The Bi- 
ble story for boys and girls. 

2 iP us. ingdon- 
Cokesbury, $2.50. 

232 


This distinctive retelling of 
the New Testament, illustrated 
with color paintings by noted 
artists and black-and-white 
decorations by Stephani and Ed- 
ward Godwin, brings together in 
. continuous narrative’ the sto- 

of Jesus and his followers. 
Wai appeal to a younger age 


Story 


group than the author's 





of the Bible. Grades 4-8. 


Picken's excit- 
iilus. 


Davis, Norman. 
ing summer. 1°93; ~ 46p. 
OePord ibds. «Ss 
"Further adventures of Picken, 
the little boy from Mindinari, 
Africa and his pet monkey, Ben- 
jie. This time Picken goes 
fishing, scares away a panther 
and saves Benjie from a forest 
fire. The story is as exciting 
and as well written as the first 
book and the adventures are 
more plausible. Illustrations 
in green." Chicago Children's 
Book Center. Grades 4-6. White 
paper covered boards. 7 





Earle, Olive L. State birds 
and flowers. 1951. 64p. Iilus. 
Morrow, $c. 
598.2 
"Accurate and unusually at- 
a black-and-white draw- 
— illustrate this little 
volume which not only identi- 


fies the bird and flower of 
each state but describes them 
as well, explaining the feedin 
and nesting habits of the bir 
and the growth and reproduction 
of the flower. Among the mar- 
ginal drawings are outline maps 
of the states locating capi- 
tols." Booklist. Grades 4-8. 


book 
iilus. 


610.7 

Designed to give a_ beginning 
knowledge of nursing, this 
deals with the less technical 
aspects of the profession, - 
all the jobs nurses do, a 
nurse's training and the histo- 
ry of the wniforn famous 
nurses, nurses at work and what 
nurses stand for. Format and 
text for grades 4-6. 


Elting, Mary. The first 
of nurses. 195I. 40p. 
Watts, $1.75. 





Estes, Eleanor. Ginger Pye, 
oa 250p. Illus; Wercourt. 
00. 


Because the Pye family, like 
the Moffats, will cause many a 
chuckle for children and grown- 
ups alike, it is an excellent 





choice for reading-aloud. Ra- 
chel, who likes reasonableness, 
her brother, Jerry whose dog 
Ginger gets lost, and Benny who 
is a hero in Cranbury because 
he is a real uncle’ though only 
three, are all three as unre- 
sistible as Jane and Rufus M. 
Grades 5-7. 


Hogben, Lancelot, ed. How the 
first men lived. 1950, Op. 
Titus. Chanticleer, $1.50. 
571 
This is one of the Chanti- 
cleer Wonder story books, writ- 
ten and designed by the Isotype 
Institute of London and printed 
in Vienna. Simple material a- 





bout the beginnings and evolu- 
tion of man's use of fire, 
struggle for food, hunting, 


building of shelters and farm- 
ing. Grades 4-6. Other titles: 
The first great inventions and 
two science books, by Neurath, 

Marie, If you could see inside 
and I'lI show you how it 


pens. 


Judson, Mrs. Clara Ingram. City 
neighbor. 1951. 130p. I11us, 
cribner, $2.50. 
921 


In this biography of Jane Ad- 
dams, Mrs. Judson las used Miss 
Addams' own writings in letters 
articles and books; newspapers, 
magazine articles, reports and 
other documents; and her own 
acquaintance with Miss Addams. 
It is told in fiction form with 
conversation because as the au- 
thor says "it seems to make her 
story more vivid... But nothing 
herein is fiction in the sense 

that an incident is imagined." 
Grades 5-8. 








hap- 





Solomon. A 


Murphy, Frances 
1951. 184p. 


nickel for Alice. 





TITus. Crowell, $2.50. 

Written by a former social 
worker, this is the story of a 
twelve-year old, a ward of the 
state, who keeps running away 
from foster homes until she 


finds the right home, where she 
feels wanted and needed. The 
relationship between Alice and 
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her worker and the child's 
learning to know by sharin 
love, she increases it gives i 
value, even though it is another 
"orphan" story. Grades 4-6. 


Qakes, Vanya. Willy Wong: Amer- 
ican. 1991. T74p. ITtus. 
Messner, $2.50. 





Life in San Francisco's Chi- 
natown is the background for 
this story of a fifth grader 
who learns to respect both his 
own and his grandfather's coun- 


tries. There is soreeny pur- 
poseful or dull about Willy's 
adjustment, told from his own 


point of view for boys 8 to 11. 
The importance of family life 
and Willy's little sister will 
widen its appeal to include 
girls of the same age level. 


Schirmer, Matilda, ed. Latin- 
American leaders. 1951. ~I85p. 
TITus. Beckley-Cardy, ene 

A useful supplementary book 
in the Americans in action se- 
ries. It includes ten Latin- 
Americans, some familiar like 
Bolivar and many who should be 
familiar to our boys and girls 
like Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla, 
the father of Mexican Independ- 
ence. Grades 6-8. 








Shippen, Katherine Binney. 
Lightfoot, the story of an_ In- 
dian boy. IlyoU. Iczp. Iilius. 
ikKing, $2. 
970.1 


Illustrated by Tom Two-Arrows, 
an Iroquois of today, this sto- 
ry of an Iroquois boy, growing 
up at the time of the great 
League of the Iroquois, blends 
his experiences from babyhood 
until he has his dream fast and 
achieves manhood with the his- 
tory and legends of his people. 
Beautifully and simply written 
for grades 4-6. 





For Young People 





Parmelee. The 


Allen, Merritt 
1951. 216p. Long- 


silver wolf. 
mans, : 





"to float their 
sticks together", since they 
are the only boys in Captain 
Bent's wagon-freight train on 
its way to Santa Fe, leads to 
friendship and respect of each 
other's kind of bravery for 
city bred Judd and _ frontier- 
loving Kit Carson. The myste- 
rious death of Judd's brother, 
whom he had planned tc visit in 
Santa Fe, the Indian forays 
and hardships of the trail and 
the search for the silver mine, 
left to Judd with his legac 

of the small silver wolf make 
this a vivid story with excel- 
lent historical background and 
characterization. Grades 7-9. 


The decision 


Pirates, 


Fenner, Phyllis Reid. 
i I, “201p. 


pirates, pirates. 195 
Illus. Watts, $2.75. 





Stories of cut- 
corsairs, buried 
treasure and buccaneers, ships 
and swashbucklers. The four- 
teen stories have been chosen 
from magazines and books with 
Sperry, Finger, Meader, Pyle, 
Malicolmson among those repre- 
sented. 


Harlow, Alvin Fay. The _ Ring- 

lings.’ 1951.  181p>-—TTTus- 

Messner, $2.75. a 
1 


This story of the seven a 
ling brothers begins with Al 
oe and his younger broth- 
ers putting on their first cir- 
cus in a small Iowa town and 
continues through the hardships 
disasters, disappointments and 
successes that ended in the 
Ringling brothers having the 
best and biggest of circuses. 
Of particular interest to Wis- 
consin libraries because of the 
Baraboo years. 


Randall, K. C. 
1951. 236p. 
$2.00. 


"Mr. Randall's understanding 
of a boy's way with a dog is 
appealing and his love of the 
out-of-doors very convincing... 
Here are clear, exhilerating 


Subtitle: 
lasses and 


Wild hunter. 
Illus. Watts, 


accounts of just how it feels 
to be out at dawn with good 

uns and good dogs... The story 
itself is sure-fire and for ev- 
eryone from 10 to 100 who loves 
dogs and action and _ contests 
and the hunt." Margaret Scoggin, 


Rosenheim, Lucile. The dancin 
heart. 1951. 183p. Messner, 


Suddenly orphaned fifteen- 
year-old Anne has to adjust to 
the change from New York City 
to a small Illinois town, new 
classmates and a new schcol and 
most difficult of all her aunt's 
disapproval of making dancing 
her career. It is her aunt who 
helps Anne bring dancing into 
perspective with everyday life, 
helps her conquer her fears and 
realizes the importance of 
dancing to Anne. Of particular 
interest to girls interested in 
dancing but will also have a 
general appeal. Grades 7-10. 


Student dancer. 


11Tus. Houghton, 


Woody, Regina. 
1951. 276p. 
$2.75. 


This second fictional book of 
the dance listed this month ap- 
proaches dancing through the 
eyes of a young ee 
uncertain of her own dancing, 
studying during a summer in New 
York. Of particular interest 
for its authentic information 
about the contemporary dance 
world. 


Let's go camp- 
1776p. ITIus. 


796 

"Designed to make ounces 
trips easier and more enjoyable 
for the beginner, this practi- 
cal and enticing book discusses 
tents, maing camp, packing, 
sanitation, clothing, fires and 
cooking, wilderness hazards, 
first aid, maps and compasses, 
Knots and lashings, edible 
plants. Appendix lists further 
reading for the camper's book-~ 
shelf. Illustrated with simple 
drawings." Booklist. Grades 7 
and up. 





Zarchy, Harry. 
a. 


ing- 195 
cof, $3. 
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